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Toward a Christian Rural Civilization 


Prayer of Peace 
St. Francis of Assisi 1182-1226 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace. 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love. 
Where there is injury, pardon. 

Where there is doubt, faith. 

Where there is despair, hope. 

Where there is darkness, light. 

Where there is sadness, joy. 


O Divine Master, grant that 

I may not so much seek 

To be consoled, as to console; 

To be understood, as to understand; 

To be loved, as to love; 

For it ig in giving, that we receive. 

It is in pardoning that we are pardoned. 

It is in dying, that we are born to eternal life. 


The Greatest Man Who Ever Lived 


“Here is a man who was born in an obscure village, the 
child of a peasant woman. He grew up in an obscure vil- 
lage. He worked in a carpenter shop until He was thirty, 
and then for three years He was an itinerant preacher. He 
never wrote a book. He never held an office. He never 
owned/a home. He never had a family. He never went to 
college. He never traveled two hundred miles from the 
_place where He was born. He never did one of the things 
that usually accompany greatness. He had no credentials 
but Himself. He had nothing to do with this world except 
the power of His divine manhood. While still a young man, 
the tide of popular opinion turned against Him. He was 
turned over to His enemies. He went through the mockery 
of a trial. He was nailed upon a cross between two thieves. 
His executioners gambled for the only piece of property 
He had on earth while He was dying . . . His coat. When 
He was dead He was taken down and laid in a borrowed 
grave through the pity of a friend. 

“Nineteen wide centuries have come and gone. Today He 
is the centerpiece of the human race and the Leader of the 
column of progress. I am far within the mark when I say 
that all the armies that ever marched, and all the navies 
that ever were built, and all the parliaments that ever sat, 
and all the kings that ever reigned, put together, have not 
affected the life of man upon this earth as powerfully as 
has that one solitary life.’—Phillips Brooks. 


By President Truman 
“A good agricultural background makes a safe republic, 
and when we cease to have a good agricultural background 
we cease to have a republic.”—From Extension Service Re- 


view, May, 1945. 
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Anthropology and Agricultural Missionaries 

“Anthropology has opened to Christian missionaries a 
whole new view of their task and opportunity. Instead of 
approaching un-Christian civilizations, pagan religions, and 
revolting social customs with a negative and destructive 
attitude, missionaries are able to understand and appreci- 
ate, utilize and build upon, customs and traditions, super- 
stitions and taboos, which have become the pattern of 
living for hundreds of millions of people. Through an 
appreciative study of local economics a missionary can 
ascertain what are the chief difficulties to be met for a man 
to earn a decent living for his family; and then, because 
of his adequate preparation, the missionary can bring to 
bear on local problems expert knowledge that helps to raise 
standards of living. 

“In India, for examplé, Gandhi venerates the cow as a 
sacred animal and holds to his theory which forbids the 
destruction of vermin. The consequence is that what might 
be one of the richest agricultural countries of the world is 
in abject poverty. Scrawny cattle cannot be slaughtered 
or the breed improved; Indian rats destroy 10 per cent of 
India’s grain each year—more than eight million tons; the 
monkeys of India make commercial orchards impossible; 
the wild pigs ravage root crops, caste interferes with the 
use of manures, without which the land cannot be kept 
fertile, and pastures disappear. Without grain, fruit, vege- 
tables, and milk the diet of India is badly unbalanced. But 
all this is tied in to the major religion of India, and no 


‘success in the constructive work of welfare can be perma- 


nent until the religious problem has been faced. Christian 
agriculturists are among the most effective propagandists 
for the way of life called Christian, since their example 
amply proves the value of their ideas.” 

The above paragraphs, are quoted from a paper Christian 
Missions and Social Cohesion by President Hugh C. Stuntz, 
Scarritt College, read at the Fifteen Annual Festival of 
Music and the Fine Arts, Fisk University, April, 1944. 


The Significance of Urban and Rural Cultural 
Differences for the Christian Movement 

The significance of urban and rural cultural differences 
for the Christian Movement emerges at two points. First, if 
the Christian gospel is to be meaningful to people it must 
be presented in ways which are within their thought and 
behavior patterns. Since these patterns are different for 
city and for country different approaches are needed in 
order to make the gospel meaningful to them. Second, if 
Christians are to grow in discipleship they must recognize 
and set themselves to achieving the implications of Chris- 
tian teaching for the daily tasks and opportunities which 
arise within their workaday lives. Thus both in compre- 
hending Christian truth and in achieving a pattern of life 
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consonant with the implications of the Christian gospel the 
differences between rural and urban modes of life and 
thought need to be understood and to be respected.—A. T. 
Mosher. 


Village Institutes in Turkey 


Village Institutes in Turkey represent a remarkable ex- 
periment in rural education for training rural teachers and 
pioneers on a large scale. Beginning with two institutes in 
1938, there are are now eighteen in operation with 16,400 
boys and girls being trained to become village teachers 
and pioneers. These students are chosen from among the 
most promising children of various villages and given free 
education on the understanding that they will serve as 
rural teachers for a period of ten years. Last year the 
Institutes turned out 1,000 teachers and it is hoped to 
increase the graduates to 3,000 to 4,000 annually. 

“The experiment has produced some amazing results. 
Many thousands of boys and girls coming from very dif- 
ferent village environments are learning and working to- 
gether with understanding and good will. The duration 
of the course is five years, but in the third year the student 
is assigned to the village to which he will later devote his 
energies. He studies the environment, gets in touch with 
the villagers, and sets out to gain their confidence. I will 
quote the case of Shakir Karatash, from the Institute of 
Arifiye. Shakir, the son of a poor peasant, one day read 
in a paper about the Village Institutes, and he decided to 
join the nearest one. He became a skilled constructor and 
metal worker, and when he was told the village where 
he was to work he decided that mere talking would not 
impress the villagers. His first job was to build a small 
reservoir and fountain to keep the water of a natural 
spring near the village clean, regularly running and con- 
venient for filling jars. Then he planted fruit trees in the 
village and grafted the existing wild pear trees. He learned 
how to make better pottery and taught it to villagers. 
After an earthquake he rushed to the village and helped 
to rebuild it. So Shakir was accepted by the villagers as a 
useful leader, not too proud to work with his hands, even 
though he was one of the ‘salaried people in service.’ Shakir 
has prepared a five-year plan for the village which in- 
cludes a public bath, a public laundry, a new school house, 
a covered place of assembly, and a connecting road to the 
next highway. 

“The young men and women who train at the Institutes 
are filled with this pioneering spirit, and prepared to help 
build a new village institute or a school building in co- 
operation with the villagers. Materials, transport and a 
supply of unskilled labour are provided locally; skilled 
labour comes from the Institutes, and detailed plans and 
some additional materials are supplied by the Govern- 
ment. 

“After graduation the student is given sufficient land to 
establish a model farm, including a model nursery and a 
workshop, with the necessary implements and equipment. 
With only a small salary, he has to earn his living, act as 
a model producer, pioneer and leader. Such a radical 
movement could not have been expected to gain ground 
without vehement opposition from the adherents of classi- 
cal education, who foretold all sorts of gloomy consequences 
which fortunately have not come true.” 

The above is condensed from an article, Village Institutes 
in Turkey, appearing in The Colonial Review, June, 1945. 
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The article appeared originally in “The Times Education 


Supplement.” 


The Higginbottoms Return 


Dr. and Mrs. Sam Higginbottom have returned to the 


United States after more than forty years of missionary 


service in India under the auspices of the Board of For- | 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Although | 


retired from active service in India it is clear that they 


have not retired from active service for India. 

Their great accomplishment is the founding and devel- 
opment of the Allahabad Agricultural Institute of which 
Dr. Higginbottom has served as Principal. Included in the 


Agricultural Institute is the Home Making Department 


which was Mrs. Higginbottom’s very special interest and 

concern. This institution is a worthy monument to them. 
Before retiring Dr. Higginbottom had the satisfaction of | 

seeing the Institute well on its way to becoming a union 


| 


enterprise supported by a number of Mission Boards and — 
Agencies. The Higginbottom Recognition Fund of $155,- 


000.00 approved by the General Assembly of the Presby- 


terian Church is assured. This will be used to provide= 


necessary buildings including a chapel for doubling the | 


present student body. 


Dr. Higginbottom is the holder of many honorary des | 
grees, and the recipient of three government decorations _ 


for his outstanding service to agriculture in India. He 
served one term as Moderator of the General Assembly, the 
highest honor which his church can bestow. 


Special One-Year Rural Training Course 
for Missionaries at Cornell University 


For the fourth year the Special One-Year Rural Train- : 


ing Course for missionaries at Cornell University is being 
offered by the New York State College of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the New York State College of Home 
Economics. The course is sponsored by the Rural Missions 


Cooperating Committee of the Foreign Missions Confer- © 


ence of North America. Twenty-five missionaries were 
enrolled in the course last year and an equal number are 
already signed up this coming school year. 

This special rural training course has been set up espe- 
cially for furloughed and newly appointed missionaries 
whose work is or will be largely with village people and 
for such missionaries whose previous training has been 
that of an Arts College followed by Seminary or 
comparable training. Its purpose is to help provide an 
understanding of rural people and to provide knowledge 
in certain subject matter fields related to the life in the 
villages. It is not the purpose of the course to make tech- 
nical agricultural missionaries out of those who attend! 

The full year’s study of two terms include courses in 
Social Anthropology, Food and Nutrition, Rural Sociology, 
Agriculture, Education of Underprivileged Communities, 
Visual Education, Home and Family Life, Household 
Mechanics, Agricultural Engineering (shop work), ete. 
Electives in both Colleges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics on the basis of individual needs and interests are 
available. Arrangements may be made for advanced de- 
grees. Registration is on November 3, 1945. College closes 
around June 22, 1946. 

For China missionaries courses in the study of the Chi- 
nese language are available. For newly appointed mis- 
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| sionaries, a two-year combination course of Chinese stud- 


ies including language and special rural training is avail- 

able. . 

_ Full details concerning this course as well as registration 
blanks for enrollment in it can be had by writing to Mr. 
‘John H. Reisner, Room 1020, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
a0; N.Y: 
| P 
"Medical Training for Non-Medical Missionaries 
_ The course of medical training for non-medical mission- 
aries held this last year under the auspices of the Christian 
_ Medical Council for Overseas Work will be offered again 
during the coming year, October 5, 1945 to May 31, 1946. 
The group will meet every Friday afternoon and evening 
| in the Methodist Building, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 

City. 

The subjects covered in the course include personal hy- 
| giene, household and compound sanitation and preventive 
' measures, school and community health programs, home 
_ nursing, first aid, midwifery, nutrition, and the recognition, 
_ treatment and prevention of diseases prevalent in tropical 
_ and sub-tropical areas; with practical demonstrations and 
_ practice periods in certain subjects. 

Further information may be had by writing to Dr. 
_ Douglas N. Forman, Christian Medical Council for Over- 
- seas Work, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Agricultural Missions, Inc., Holds Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors of Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc., was held May 1, 1945. Dr. M. L. 
Wilson, Director, Extension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Robert Walmsley, State 
Assemblyman, of Nyack, New York, and Dr. J. L. Dodds, 
Secretary for India of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. were elected new Direc- 
tors. Dr. John R. Mott was reelected Chairman of the Board, 
Dean Ralph L. Watts, Vice-Chairman, Dr. J. L. Dodds, 
Treasurer and Mr. John H. Reisner, Assistant Treasurer. 

The Executive Secretary submitted a comprehensive 
report of, the work of the past fifteen years. An enlarged 
program was adopted looking toward more effective and 
larger services in the years ahead. 

In connection with the Annual Meeting a Luncheon was 
held at the Aldine Club with 74 friends and guests present. 
Dr. John R. Mott presided and addresses were made by 
Mr. T. M. Campbell of Tuskegee Institute and Mr. Jackson 
Davis of General Education Board, both of whom were 
recently returned from Africa, and by Dr. Sam Higgin- 
bottom and Mr. Arthur T. Mosher of Allahabad Agricul- 
tural Institute and by the Rev. Clifford L. Samuelson, 
Chairman of the Christian Rural Fellowship. 


Chain of Movable Schools Proposed 
for West Africa 


Thomas M. Campbell, Extension Service field agent of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, who has just returned 
from a six month educational survey of West Africa with 
an Anglo-American mission, told Secretary Claude R. 
Wickard last week that a chain of movable schools is 
needed in Africa to carry education and health improve- 
ment methods to the people there. 

Because of his wide experience in southern agriculture 
and in the operation of movable schools, having been the 
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first operator of Tuskegee’s school on wheels, Mr. Camp- 
bell was loaned to the General Education Board by the 
Department last year to join the survey mission. He and 
Dr. Jackson Davis, Associate Director, of the General Edu- 
cation Board, left last September for Liberia where they 
were joined by the third member of the mission, Miss 
Margaret Wrong of Britain. 

Traveling by plane, by rail, by boat, by auto, and on 
foot, the mission toured more than 19,000 miles within the 
interior of Liberia, Nigeria, Sierra Loone, Belgian Congo, 
French Cameroon, and Gold Coast. 

Getting close to the African people so that he could 
discover their needs, and find out how best they could be 
met, Mr. Campbell talked with the people in their village 
market places, and in their homes, he coddled their chil- 
dren on his knees, sang to the people at their meetings, and 
over their local radio stations, joined their tribes, wore 
their costumes, and studied their agricultural production 
methods, their health and nutritional standards. 

Mr. Campbell told Secretary Wickard that the people of 
Africa could help themselves if given adequate assistance 
in the way of nurses, doctors, tools, and agricultural tech- 
niques to guide them in modern farming practices. 

He envisions scores of movable schools in Africa, staffed 
by trained agriculturalists, nurses, and home economists, 
winding their way from village to village, carrying educa- 
tion and health improvement practices to the people. He 
pointed out to Secretary Wickard that Charles. Trout, 
former county agent of Alabama, whom the Department 
loaned to the Liberian Government last year, is doing an 
excellent job of helping the, people there to grow more 
food and also to develop their commercial crops.—From a 
press release of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


YWCA in China Uses Industrial Cooperatives 
to Rehabilitate Women and Children 


Every Chinese city YWCA has at least one hostel, some 
two, through which flow thousands of destitute women with 
children, and girls alone, escaping the ravages of war and 
famine, making their way to free zones, relatives, new 
jobs or schools. 

All of the refugees arrive in need of food and shelter, 
grateful for a little rice and even the accommodation of 
their length on crowded floors. Some are in such a pitiful 
state of physical and mental exhaustion they cannot go on. 
Around those stranded, the YWCA of China has set up 
industrial training centers, many of which have become 
clothing, wool-spinning and umbrella cooperatives. 

One of many such projects took shape in 1940 when the 
YWCA Mass Education Secretary turned her Chungking 
training class for soldiers’ families into a shoe cooperative. 
To run an undercapitalized business in a period of inflation 
and scarcity of materials, among illiterate and starving 
women who had no other experience than farming, was 
not without disasters. But no one was afraid of work and 
work everyone did. In 1944 they cleared over $1,500. 

In four years the charter members of that training class 
have become literate and now run the business themselves. 
Stimulated by YWCA leadership and ideals the coopera- 
tive members voted to use 45% of their profits to build up 
the capital fund and start a nursery-school for the children 
in the community. This will enable other destitute soldiers’ 
wives to make a living for themselves and a future for 
their children—YWCA World Emergency Fund. 


The Christian Home Is Exhibit A 

In non-Christian lands, the Christian home is Exhibit A 
for the Christian religion. I have often thought that in our 
missionary strategy we have centered our work too largely 
about the Church and too little about the home. For if we 
could only Christianize the homes, the Church would al- 
most take care of itself—By Bishop Herbert Welch. Quoted 
from a letter to a China missionary. 


Rural Developments in the C. M. S. in Nigeria 


“The Church Missionary Society’s Diocese of the Niger 
is now giving a great deal of thought to the closest possible 
relating of the whole Mission Enterprises to the existing 
background of the people which is very largely rural. One 
rural specialist has been brought in and two more will be 
added as soon as recruits can be obtained. In the mean- 
time, I have been able to map out a fairly extensive pro- 
gram and some phases of it have begun. Already all 
teachers, catechists, and pastors in training get some agri- 
cultural instruction and are encouraged to think of their 
faith in terms of rural living as the average villager has 
to do. Following the lead of the Government, the Mission 
now has fifty-six first grade Elementary Schools where 
Rural Science is taught and where farms and gardens are 
as much a part of the school work as reading and arith- 
metic. There are ninety-six demonstration palm plots 
owned by churches and schools scattered throughout the 
Diocese. There are fowls and rabbits raised for distribu- 
tion, as well as quantities of seeds and plants. Our cam- 
paign to eliminate soil erosion and to beautify school and 
church grounds received the support of the Bishops and 
has made steady progress. Recently I worked out a two- 
year course in simple practical and theoretical agriculture 
for boys, who had completed the elementary school course 
and wished to obtain further trainin to fit them to settle 
down in their home communities. Seventeen boys entered 
and completed this course. It is hoped to continue and to 
extend this training as soon as more Agricultural Mission- 
aries can be obtained. These things are but a beginning 
in a great, broad, integrated program of Christian rural 
development.”—-By Kenneth H. Prior. 


The Graveyard of Cultural Groups 


“The large city is the graveyard of any cultural group. 
‘Among Catholics who move to the city the third genera- 
tion is not Catholic and the fourth generation does not 
exist. Among Quakers the end comes one generation earlier. 
Families only can effectively hand down religion. ... In 
my opinion the ideals of the historic peace churches can- 
not be carried out except by families on the land and by 
rural communities. ... We cannot live one way and think 
another. ... A family-centered philosophy of life cannot 
be carried out in a vacuum. We must have such surround- 
ings, such work, such existence as will encourage the 
family.”—By Father L. G. Ligutti, addressing Mennonites, 
Quakers, and Brethren. From Community Service News. 


Rural Conference in England 


A significant rural Conference sponsored by the Church 
Missionary Society, England, was held January 2 to 5, 
1945 at the Westhill Training College, Selly Oak, on the 
general theme “Edging the Rural Community Upward.” 
The delegates to the Conference included educationalists, 
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agriculturalists and ministers from various parts of East, 
West, and Central Africa including African nationals, from 
Ethiopia, India, China, the Middle East, Canada and United 
States. This group from overseas met with many of their 
opposite numbers in Britain, including representatives of 
the Rural Community Councils, Young Farmers Clubs, and) 
government officials. Twenty-six organizations were rep- 


resented in the Conference. A number of prepared papers | 


were read with discussions following. 


“The fundamental responsibility which rests upon the | 


Christian Community in each country in regards to rural 


life was not difficult to see as it was brought home to those | 


present, again and again, not only that the major part of 
the world’s population lives in the country, but also that. 
by far the greater number of the members of the Christian 


~ Church in Africa, the Middle East, India and China, not 


to mention Britain, live in rural areas. The need for a new 


| 


| 
| 


perspective in the policy and planning of the Church at — 


home and overseas becomes imperative in face of the fact. 


that not only is Christian personnel concentrated at pres- 


ent in urban areas but funds and interest are also centered 


away from the homes and livelihood of so very many _ 


Christian people.” 


The following findings were adopted by the Conference: 


This Conference, meeting at Selly Oak, January 2-5, 
1945, and representing very varied interests concerned 


with the welfare of rural people in many lands, has been - 


deeply impressed with 
1. The ultimate similarity of the problems of rural life 
throughout the world. 
2. The absence of an adequate medium for the exchange 
of ideas and experience between Great Britain and 
countries overseas. 


3. The want of consistent leadership and the lack of: 


continuity reflected in the failure to combine old and © 


new ways of thought and work in a sound tradition. 

4. The extent to which rural well-being is conditioned 
by the rhythm of season and process in nature. 

5. The underlying unity which requires a wholeness 
of outlook in approaching the diverse aspects of agri- 
cultural life. 

At the same time, the members of the Conference are con- 
vinced that society in every land is dependent upon a 
healthy rural economy to safeguard the enduring values of 
the land and of the personal element in the social order: 
that these are issues of vital concern to all who believe 
in the creative and redemptive purpose of God for man- 
kind: and that Christians have an especial contribution to 
make to the betterment of life for country men and women. 

It is, therefore, resolved to ask the organizers of this 
Conference. 

(1) To explore ways and means of linking up the varied 
interests, here represented, in a concerted attempt 
to make the claims of rural well-being more widely 
known and more actively served. 

(2) To promote special courses of Training for those 
whose occupations, at home and abroad, will bring 
them into close touch with rural life. 


A Remarkable Record 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry of the National 
Government of China has selected 189 students for ad- 
vanced training in the United States under the Lend-Lease 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Civilization.” 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Subscribing $1.00; Contributing $5.00 
Sustaining $10.00; Patron $25.00 


BRANCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN RURAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


New YORK CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 

President: Rev. Ivan Cash, Genoa, N. Y. 

Secretary: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Iowa CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 

Chairman: Hon. J. P. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa 

Secretary: Prof. W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Program Director and Treasurer: Rev. Calvin Schnucker, Uni- 

versity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 

OHIO CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 

President: Rev. J. W. Cleland, Medina, Ohio , 

Secretary: Rev. O. L. Willets, 63 S. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 

President: Rev. John Baxter Howes, Milroy, Pa. 

Secretary: Rev. Robert R. Clark, Port Royal, Pa. 

Treasurer: Rev. E. Earle Eaton, 223 William St., Scranton, Pa. 
ILLINOIS CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Ralph Cummins, Champaign, Il. 
Secretary: Rev. Cedric M. Powell, Lostant, IIl. 
Treasurer: Mr. R. B. Irwin, Springfield, Il. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP 
Secretary: Mrs. Eunice B. Buck, Naples, Maine _ 
Treasurer: Rev. B. F. Wenthworth, Wilton, Maine 
DISCIPLES RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. E. D. Hamner, Washburn, IIl. . 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. George H. Wilson, Keithsburg, Ill. 
New ENGLAND TOWN AND CoUNTRY CHURCH COMMISSION 
Executive Secretary: Dr. Hilda L. Ives, 210 Institution Avenue, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
RuRAL WORKERS FELLOWSHIP OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
President: Rev. Robert G. Purrington, Estherville, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Ralph Kendall, Eutaw, Alabama 
METHODIST RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Ray F. Magnuson, Waverly, Neb. 
Treasurer: Rev. Ralph K. Kofoed, Sandwich, Ill. 
Membership Secretary: Rev. R. V. Carr, Milaca, Minn. 
Council Secretary: Rev. Philip N. Pitcher, Springville, Pa. 
PRESBYTERIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Harry E. Bicksler, Charleston, Il. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Louis V. Barber, Potts Grove, Pa. 
Grorcia COUNCIL OF 'TTOWN AND COUNTRY PASTORS 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. V. A. Edwards, Fort Valley, Georgia 


MIssIssippr CouNncIL OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PASTORS 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. W. K. Fox, Edwards, Miss. 


FRIENDS OF THE SOIL 


Chairman: Rev. Eugene Smathers, Big Lick, Tenn. 
Secretary: Rev. Francis A. Drake, Pinehurst, N. C. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


Tur AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION 


President: Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois j : 

Secretary: Dr. O. F. Hall, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana 


The Christian Rural Fellowship 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


_ “To promote Christian ideals for agriculture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and religious values 
which inhere in the processes of agriculture and the relationships of rural life; to magnify and dignify the rural 
church; to provide a means of fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies: Toward a Christian Rural 


A Voluntary Membership Organization 
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Cuirrorp L. SAMUELSON, Chairman 
Mrs. Otis Moore, Vice-Chairman 
Joun H. Reisner, Secretary and Treasurer 


Christian Rural Fellowship Executive Committee 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Christian Rural Fellowship was held on June 26, 1945. The 
applications for affiliation received from the Pennsylvania 
and Illinois State Branches of the Christian Rural Fellow- 
ship, the Mississippi Council of Town and Country Pastors 
and Friends of the Soil were unanimously approved. 

Authorization was voted for a 6,000 copy reprint of “The 
Holy Earth” in the $.25 edition. Permission for this has 
already been received from Dean L. H. Bailey, the author. 
Authorization was also voted for the publication of two 
little booklets to commemorate two great international 
rural life and rural church leaders, the late Warren H. 
Wilson and the late Kenyon L. Butterfield. 

Dr. A. J. Walton and Mr. Henry Israel were elected mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. The Rev. Clifford L. 
Samuelson was reelected Chairman and Mrs. Otis Moore, 
Vice-Chairman, to serve for the ensuing year. The Chris- 
tian Rural Fellowship now has about 2,600 members rep- 
resenting every state in the United States and twenty-two 
foreign countries. 


An Excellent Example 


Recently through the Presbyterian Rural Fellowship a 
list of fifty memberships were sent to the Christian Rural 
Fellowship from Rev. H. Weldon Rotz, of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Piper City, Illinois. In a covering letter 
Mr. Rotz wrote, “The Session and Trustees are desirous 
that every family in our church actually living on the farm 
should have the advantages of membership in the Chris- 
tian Rural Fellowship and the Presbyterian Rural Fellow- 
ship.” The action of this church is greatly appreciated and 
it is hoped that the good example thus set will be followed 
by many others. 


The Rural Pastor and the Five F’s 


To cope with the many problems that result from present- 
day forces of disintegration of rural community life, the 
rural and town pastor must have vision. He cannot live 
only in Goshen, he must also live in Greece. In carrying 
out such a program that would keep rural and town per- 
sonalities from being “fenced in,” the five F’s of victory 
must be considered—‘“‘Find, Fetch, Feed, Foster and Fasten.” 
Find people and their needs through surveys, etc. Fetch 
them through visitation, etc. Feed them through good ser- 
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mons and an educational program. Foster them as a good 
shepherd by being concerned and helping them in all of 
their personal needs. Fasten them to the Cross and Cause 
of Christ by giving them something definite to do in the 
church program, thus making them feel that they are a 
part of the ongoing Christian stream and therefore count 
for something.—V. A. Edwards. 


A Life Ministry to the Rural Church 


We try to make our whole life a form of ministry. Our 
personal lives, our home, our neighborliness, our farm 
work, our preaching, our pastoral calling, our social calls, 
our recreation, all is a part of our ministry. We cannot 
divide our time and say, “Now we are doing church work, 
and now, we are doing farm work. Our total work in 
church and out is our ministry. 

And now our little farm with its cows, calves, pigs, 
chickens, and the old faithful horse, the young orchard, 
the garden, the grove of trees, grows dearer to us each 
year. It is home to us. We helped to build it. We saw our 
dreams materialize. Our youngest daughter was born here. 
We have taken root here. It is a part of us. It is surrounded 
by neighboring farms and kind friends who make us feel 
we belong to the community. Unless we radically change 
our minds, we are content to serve our little white church 
in the valley indefinitely, and live on our own little farm 
where we shall “sit under our own fig tree, and none shall 
make us afraid.” 

The above paragraphs are taken from an article “A 
Small Farm for the Pastor” by the Rev. Russell Hoy 
which appeared in Town and Country Church, March, 1945. 


(Continued from page 4) 

Grant. Of this total 78 were graduates of the College of 
Agriculture and Forestry of the University of Nanking. 
The special fields of study to which these students will be 
assigned include Agronomy, Plant Pathology and Economic 
Entomology, Soils and Fertilizers, Forestry, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Veterinary Science, Water and Soil Conservation, 
Fishery, Irrigation and Drainage, Farm Machinery, Agri- 
cultural Economics, Agricultural Extension, and Agricul- 
tural Meteorolgy. 

The College is to be very greatly congratulated on such 
a record. 


Information Wanted on the Lord’s Acre 


Many missionaries have learned about the Lord’s Acre 
Plan of financing church projects and many of them have 
adapted the general idea to their local church situations. 
Many such missionaries have been inspired and encouraged 
by personal contacts with the Rev. Dumont Clarke of the 
Farmers Federation, Asheville, North Carolina. Mr. Clarke 
would appreciate getting reports of Lord’s Acre projects 
and it is hoped that all who have had experience with it 
will report to him. 

The Lord’s Acre is spreading rapidly in the United States 
under the vigorous leadership of Mr. Clarke and the 
cooperation of a rapidly increasing number of rural 
churches. 


The Church and the Country Side 
We have pleasure in reprinting the following article from 
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the March, 1945, Newsletter published by the Bantu Sec- 
tion of the Student Christian Association of South Africa. 
While it is true that the observance of Rogation Sunday on 
May 6, 1945 was the occasion for the article, it is equally | 
true that the thoughts and observations contained in’ if 
apply to every day and every year and to all of us whether | 
living directly on the land or dependent on the fruits | 
thereof.—J.H.R. 

“We have a small number of noble branches in Agricul- | 
tural Schools at Fort Cox, Teko, Tsolo, and Flagstaff, and | 
it is a pleasure to be able to print something of special 
interest to them. Indeed in these days when we hear so. 
much about soil erosion we ought all to be much more 
interested in the countryside and its problems. 4 

“The Fifth Sunday after Easter is Rogation Sunday, May | 
6th. Last year the Minister of Agriculture in Britain nomi- | 
nated this day as Farm Sunday, so that special prayers | 


might be made for the land, the crops and all farm workers. — 


A similar action in South Africa would fix the attention of 
more people on questions relating to the land and a Chris- 
tian solution for them. 

“Last year the Bishop of Chichester, England, ieaita a 


Pastoral Letter to be read on Rogation Sunday in the 


churches of his Diocese. We now reprint a portion of it 


which might well have been written for South Africa. 
After a brief review of the time-honoured festivals which © 


have linked Church and HOC in the past, the Bish- 
op continues: 

“ ‘These Feasts were not simply picturesque ceremonies, 
with no meaning behind them. They bore witness to man’s 
faith in God as the God of Nature and the giver of all 
good things; and as the Creator, intimately concerned with 
the welfare of all that He has created. They were also 
expressions of a healthy community life, in which all 


classes of men, women and children in the countryside , 


joined together, alike for work and worship. They took 
their place in a pattern of life of which God was the centre. 
And when God is really the centre of life’s pattern, every- 
thing else falls into its place. 

“‘Times have changed much in the last two centuries, 
The tendency everywhere is for the machine to gain the 
mastery, and for life to become more and more artificial, 
more and more wanting in community, in love of the home, 
in care for beauty, and in faith in God. “For long enough,” 
says T. S. Eliot, “we have believed in nothing but the values 
arising in a mechanized, commercialized, urbanized way of 
life; it would be well for us to face the permanent condi- 
tions upon which God allows us to live upon this planet.” 
We need now to get back a right attitude to Nature, which 
implies also a right attitude to God. Let the Church and 
the Countryside rediscover one another, and who knows 
what an awakening may take place in the whole life of 
the nation! It is in this spirit that I invite you to observe 
Rogation Sunday, now happily chosen by the Minister of 
Agriculture as Farm Sunday, and the Rogation Days, 
which, in this fifth year of the world war, have come round 
again to remind us of the deep things of God. 

““(1) First of all, then let us remember that these days 
are days of prayer for the livestock and the crops. We who 
are children of the Earth bring the Earth itself before the 
Heavenly Father. We bring the sower and we bring the 
seed, We bring the beasts and the birds and those who 
tend them. We acknowledge that the Earth is the Lord’s 
and all the fruits thereof; that God is the God of Nature; 
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-that He quickens the corn, and drives the plough. We 


acknowledge that the capacity of the Earth to provide us 


‘with food is God’s greatest gift for the physical welfare of 
mankind. We acknowledge our dependence on the sun- 
sshine and on the rain for the increase which God gives at 
ithe different seasons of the year. We acknowledge our duty 
sto treat the Earth with proper reverence, so nurturing it 
that its fertility may never fail, and so using it that none 
may be deprived of their rightful share in its wealth. 
‘Further, we acknowledge that those who are called to 


work upon the Earth for the producing of food are follow- 
ing a vocation blessed by God, as well as rendering one of 
the greatest services to their fellow human beings. We 
therefore acknowledge our responsibility also for securing 
that all those engaged in the industry of agriculture shall 
have fair and healthy conditions in which to live and work 
today, and shall be free from fear for the future. Let us 


. then pray God to bless the soil and its produce, to bless 
the beasts and to bless all who labour in the land. 


*“*(2) There is a second purpose which I would ask you 
also to bear in mind at Rogationtide. In the old Homily 


for Rogation Week, issue by Queen Elizabeth, one of the 
‘main reasons given for beating the bounds of the Parishes 


in procession was the duty of guarding against 


“strange 
encroachments.” Men are bidden to be content with their 
own, and not to encroach on one another’s land or claim 
more than what “in ancient right and custom our fore- 
fathers have peaceably laid out unto us for our commodity 
and comfort.” 

“ ‘Nowadays the encroachment against which we should 
be most on our guard is that of the Town on the Country. 
This encroachment takes various forms and has various 
causes, economic and social. It may be the result of de- 
mands made by the Town for new housing estates or 
factory sites outside its boundaries or for holiday-making 
in conglomerations of railway carriages and caravans and 
in colonies of cheap bungalows and week-end cottages. It 
may be due to the lure of the Town attracting some of the 


most vigorous of the youth in the villages away from their 


natural homes, by the offer of higher wages, better living 
conditions and ampler facilities for amusement. 


“‘The Town and the Country are necessary to one an- 


‘other and each should welcome the other. But the towns- 


man often needs to learn a greater reverence for the beauty 
of the countryside and the customs of the countryman, 
even in such simple matters as the avoidance of litter, and 
closing gates behind him in his walks through the fields. 
And the whole nation has to be won to a deeper under- 
standing of the basic importance of the land, and all who 

ork on the land, in the national economy. Had that 
sic importance been recognized in the past we should 
never have allowed the economic conditions in the rural 
areas to compare so badly with the conditions in the towns 
or have paid so little heed to the great drift of labour from 
the land. When agriculture is established on a sound eco- 
nomic foundation and country people are provided with 
adequate housing and education and medical services, 
adequate facilities for healthy recreation, adequate water 
and electricity, and adequate means of developing village 
life and industries on lines true to village genius, the whole 
position will be transformed! Surely in times like these 
we should consider our ways, and should resolve that, not 
only during the war but in peace time as well, the vital 
importance of the land should be fully understood. Once 
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again I venture to declare that we must get back a right 
attitude to Nature, which implies a right attitude to God.’” 


Progress in Rural Reconstruction and Agricultural 
Activities Reported from Kangra District, India 


We have pleasure in quoting below pertinent paragraphs 
from the report of the Rev. F. A. Peter, a missionary of 
the Church of England in Canada, on Rural Reconstruc- 
tion and Agricultural Activities at Palampur, Kangra Dis- 
trict, Punjab, India, for the year 1944. 

“Early this year we fenced in a portion of our plot where 
we planted teasel and in between these plants different 
vegetables. These have done so well that we decided to 
fence almost half of the total area for the purpose of 
growing vegetables in addition to teasel. Large nurseries 
of seedlings are being got ready for this purpose. 

“That these experiments are worth while has become 
evident from the success of those who followed our meth- 
ods and advice. One man in particular has shown how to 
put them to good use. Around his house he had a small 
plot of land which was still unmortgaged and his own. 
On it he grew teasel during the first year and with the 
earnings from it redeemed the mortgage on a further 
portion of his land. There he planted pyrethrum and teasel 
and his income from these enabled him this year to pay 
off all his mortgages and thus redeem all his land, which 
had been in the hands of money lenders for generations. 
Needless to say he is planting more teasel and pyrethrum. 
He has now become the master of his own land and the 
envy of the whole village. We on the other hand hold him 
up as an example to the other villagers. 

“For the new year we plan the inauguration of a Mort- 
gage Redemption Fund. With the amount at our disposal 
we hope to take over a small plot of land belonging to one 
of our Christians which is at the present in the hands of 
the money lender. By doing this we will become, for the 
time being, the “bunia” and make him raise such crops 
as we advise him to put in. Since we do not propose to 
charge any interest, in a few years from now the mortgage 
will have been redeemed by the profits, and what is even 
more, the man will have learned new methods of farming. 
The original amount will then become available for some- 
one else’s land. Gradually we hope in this manner and by 
this system of rotation to get back all the lands held by 
money lenders, who are the chief retarding force to all 
progress in the village, here as well as in other parts of 
India. 

“We were very glad that it was possible to carry out the 
building of the house for our evangelist stationed in Chi- 
chian. He can now have his family with him which will 
still further strengthen our position because: we can now 
undertake concentrated work among the women of the 
village also. The neat house amid the prospering garden is 
indeed a dream come true. How one would like to see it 
multiplied throughout the many villages of this district. 
Now that this house has been built the people in Chichian, 
too, feel that we have come to stay and they have become 
increasingly friendly and appreciative of what is being 
done for them. There is not a single house in that part of 
the village where we are working, that has not got its 
little vegetable plot. Our worker there was awarded a 
prize by Government for his activities, which also shows 
that this type of work is appreciated by the local authori- 
ties. In addition to the prize he was given Rs. 25,-worth 
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of vegetable seeds for free distribution among the villagers. 

“This year again had its successes and failures and where 
the former have cheered us, the latter did not discourage 
us unduly. The widespread appreciation of our agricultural 
and village uplift activities both from those who directly 
benefit by them, as well as from others who have the 
welfare of this district and its people at heart, has been a 
source of encouragement to us who are engaged in spread- 
ing the good news of the “Fuller Life” that Christ has 
come to bestow. Freely and bountifully we have received 
at God’s hands, may we be always found ready to serve 
where the voice of need reaches us.” 


An Easter Morning Letter from Alpine 


We have pleasure in sharing with our readers the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a letter written by the Rev. Bernard 
Taylor, Christ Church, Presbyterian, Alpine, Tenn., dated 
Easter Sunday, April 1, 1945, 6:00 a.m. and addressed to 
“Dear Friends Who Are Absent from Alpine.” 

If the full powers of radio were at work in Christ Church 
and where you are this morning you would hear and see 
at this moment what I am going to try to describe to you, 
a great chorus of birdsong at dawn. 

The chief singers of this Easter Chorus are the robins. 
But their voices are not all we hear. There is the clear 
whistle of the cardinal. Now and then a dove coos, and a 
phoebe speaks up. For a moment as it grows lighter the 
roosters of the neighborhood take the main part. Now the 
sparrows are chirping and a crow goes by cawing. A 
meadowlark cries with that twittering ecstasy later to be 
followed by his clear fiddle-bow call. Thousands of bird 
voices near and far are blending in blanketing the earth 
with song at daybreak. 

Beyond and beneath like a foundation of sound is the 
music always to be heard in Alpine when the village gets 
quiet at night. It is the sound of water, Nettle Carrier and 
his little branches echoing from the slopes of Cane Ridge 
to the slopes of Alpine Mountain. 

Presently a human voice is heard calling the cows for 
feeding and milking. Dogs bark. 

Turn on the television equipment. The sky is coloring up. 
From an east window of the church we look over the roof 
of Miller Hall, through the branches of that big white oak 
tree, through the slender poplars by the building and the 
tops of the campus trees and we see King’s Mountain. Do 
you remember its flat ridge and the hump between two 
saddle-dips? And over that point the sky is centered with 
bright color where the sun will appear. From there in 
every direction overhead the symphony of color spreads 
away. It is broken mackerel sky, red, shading off to gray. 
A ship lane through those crimson islands shows the blue 
sky over the church, a ship lane that curves and brightens 
into green and gold toward the still-hidden sun. The colors 
are changing. 

In the growing light of day the great grandfather oak 
beside the shop shows its veil of young green leaves. The 
Girls’ Cottage peeps out from among its trees. Two blue- 
birds alight on a thorn tree by the church. They flutter 
their wings happily, showing the azure color close at hand. 

Mr. Luther Ledbetter just came in to stir up the fire and 
get things warm for Church. He said that some of you 
would be glad to have a letter written here on Easter 
morning. I hope he is right. . 
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We have looked all the way around, from the windows 
of the church. We have looked toward the home of eactk 
of you, however far away it may be, beyond how man; 
streams and ridges. We have turned toward where yot 
are at this moment, perhaps thousands of miles awa 
homeward yearning, maybe homeward bound. Wherever 
you are it is the same world, and at its proper time, in it 
proper setting, the same sun proclaims the birth - ane 
day. 

“Wherever you are,” we can almost hear him saying, “y 
am beside you. Be not afraid. I am with thee. Lo, I a 
with thee alway, even unto the ends of the earth, eve 
unto the end of time, even through all eternity. Peace, 1 
am with thee.” | 


Syrian College Students and Cooperatives 


In Syria, the American Junior College for Girls, an insti- 
tution of the Presbyterian Mission, has been very success- 
ful in teaching co-operation. They had in their college 4: 
Consumers Co-operative which was quite successful. Thea: 
they joined with eight other schools to form a Producers’ 
Co-operative. They met every Wednesday morning an‘: 
made everything—knitted turbans, underwear, children "3: 
clothes, handkerchiefs, jam. The children’s clothes sold 
best and soon they began to specialize in that line. Wit%: 
the greatest pride, these girls, who a few years ago would: 
not have dared peep out of their houses or from behind: 
their veils, carried each new product to market. Eac% 
month they have an educational program on the meaning, 
principles, history, etc., of co-operatives. Most careful rec- 
ords are kept. “We are Christians,” said Leila, one of the 
college girls, “and this is a Christian way of working to- 
gether and helping each other.”—From Monday Morning. 


Fighting the Enemies of a Better Life on the Land! 


In our agricultural program we are fighting three ene-- 
mies of the hill tribes: 

Fire, because the yearly burning of forests to clear land 
for new crops carries off in smoke the valuable fertile 
elements that might be put back into the soil. 

Water erosion—the hillsides, stripped bare by the burn- 
ing, lose their fertile top soil rapidly when it rains. To 
prevent this erosion we are urging the cutting of taungya 
fields in narrow strips around the sides of the mountain, , 
also the planting of crops in contour rows and constructing ! 
of contour ridges. 

Hunger—we are teaching the growing of supplementary 
crops in the cold season when the hillside fields would | 
lie idle between regular crops. | 

Day after day, week after week we climbed to see fiéitis : 
where new agricultural practices were demonstrated. Night | 
after night in village chapels we displayed our seed and 
talked of these new practices till our rural uplift muscles 
were weary and our throats were hoarse. The boys who 
had graduated from Pyinmana and now worked as super- 
visors of the demonstration work served as our mouth- 
pieces to bring the message. Their faithfulness at the task 
was winning its way and like little bishops in their circuits 
they led the Christian villages to try new ways. They were 
the ones who have caught the vision of a larger world and 
are channels for bringing new inspiration and hope to their 
people.—By the late Brayton C. Case, Principal, Pyinmana 
Agricultural School, Burma. 


